THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
appearance.   "Sure this Mr. Richardson," he wrote there,
"is master of all that art which Horace compares to witch-
craft,

. . . peetus inaniter angit,

Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet,

Ut magus . . ."

This apt quotation from Horace, Richardson conveyed to
a postscript appended to his last volume for the purpose
of explaining how " Clarissa Harlowe" differed from all
other novels; and an admirer paraphrased the passage for
the opening lines of a " sonnet" subsequently placed before
the preface:

0 master of the heart! whose magic skill
The close recesses of the soul can find,
Can rouse, becalm, and terrify the mind,

Now melt with pity, now with anguish thrill.

The complete "Clarissa" thus bore, though impressed
by other hands, the finger-print of Henry Fielding. The
anonymous poet could do no better than expand his words
for adulation; Richardson could do no better than employ
them for a disquisition on the novelist's art. Before the
last instalment of "Clarissa" was published, Fielding,
probably in a conversatio;n with Richardson, advised him
to give the novel "a happy ending." Beyond this private
advice, which the author heard also from Lyttelton, the
poet Thomson, and others, Fielding never went in his stric-
tures on "Clarissa Harlowe." Who was right, it matters
not; for Richardson could brook no criticism. Whoever
questioned his infallibility lost at once his favour, which
could be won back only by the most abject flattery. Such
was the temper of this irritable little man who wrote a very
great novel. He never forgot, too, as his letters show,
Fielding's "rude engraftment" on "Pamela"; and when
"Tom Jones" now appeared on the heels of "Clarissa
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